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HERE appear to be no data for determining at what precise 
period Pastorius became a Quaker. Was it in Germany? 
Nearly all of his friends who arrived in 1683, and many of those 
who followed, had espoused the Quaker faith in their old Fatherland. 
For the Friends of those days, inspired with the ardor of neo- 
phytes, and bent upon summoning all Christendom to listen to 
their testimony, had not, without some success, disseminated their 
doctrine in Holland and Germany. William Ames, Stephen 
Crisp, William Caton, George Rolfe, and the three great pillars 
of Quakerdom, George Fox, Robert Barclay and William Penn, 
had visited these countries, and found many ‘‘ earnest seekers,’’ 
who accepted the new dispensation of truth. William Penn, in 
looking back upon his own labors on the Continent, piously 
remarks, ‘‘ God’s blessed work increaseth and prospereth in these 
lands ; magnified be His everlasting name.’’ But the German 
converts to the Quaker faith were in a really pitiful plight. De- 
nounced by the clergy as abominable heretics, jeered at by the 
rabble, and cruelly dealt with by those in authority,* they tasted 
all the bitterness of unpopularity and persecution. Though it 


*In Hamburg they were threatened they should have their hats nailed fast to 
their heads. 
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may be true of all German Quakers what Stephen Crisp reports 
of those in London, ‘‘these innocent, harmless lambs bore all 
with great patience and quietness, and were not dismayed 
at these cruelties,’’ no sooner was Pennsylvania opened as a 
place of refuge, than the harassed Friends of Griesheim, Miihl- 
hiem, Crefeld and other towns, flocked to America, to seek 
shelter under Penn’s benign laws. Some of the very persons 
(e. g., Peter Shoemaker, named by Besse in the Persecutions of 
the Quakers), turn up as companions of Pastorius among the 
settlers of Germantown. 

But withal there is no proof that Pastorius himself, while in 
Europe, was in any way connected with the converts to the new 
sect. No allusion to Quakers occurs in his autobiographical notes, 
and the only passage in the Description of Pennsylvania, that might 
be construed as referring to his intercourse with Quakers, is the 
following: ‘‘ There is no want of mouth-Christians who strut about 
puffed up with worldly science and are in love with carnality, 
gaudiness and pride, his “#zfolium diaboli. But of those who 
would work out their salvation with fear and trembling, who live 
without deceit, and commune with God, the center of their life, 
their supreme good with this the whole strength of their heart, of 
these there is rare avis in terris. I found, however, at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and in the city of Ghent, some men who, 
hiding from the world, are entirely devoted and resigned to the 
Lord. They enlightened me, when they found I was an earnest 
inquirer, with many good doctrines, and strengthened me in my 
purpose.’’ It would be difficult now to determine whether those 
persons, absorbed in the contemplation of the divine essence were 
Quakers, other dissenters, or perhaps members of the Philadel- 
phian sect, at that time established by Jane Leade, with whose 
writings Pastorius at a later time was familiar. 

It is not unlikely that Thomas Lloyd, during the long passage 
of the America, gained a powerful hold on Pastorius’ mind, 
which was, through Spener’s teachings, to some extent prepared 
for the Quaker doctrine.* 





* Quite commonly the Pietists in Germany were nicknamed Quakers. As a 
remarkable coincidence, it may be mentioned in this connection that Baron 
Francis Mercurius yon Helmont, who formed the acquaintance of the Quaker 
Wm. Ames, at the court of the Elector Palatine Frederick Ludwig, about the 
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At all events, it was not long after his arrival in America that 
he is found in full unison with the Friends, and quite a zealous 
member of the ‘‘meeting.’’ In Germantown a Quaker meeting 
was organized, if Proud’s information was correct, when the rude 
huts of the settlers (who, it will be remembered, arrived October 
16, 1683) could hardly be under roof—namely, before the close 
of that same year. 

‘‘ Among the first Germantown settlers from Krisheim was Den- 

ns Conrad. The first religious meeting of the Quakers of that 
place was held at his house, in 1683. He was an hospitable, 
well-disposed man, of an inoffensive life and good character. 
He died in the year 1729.’’ (Proua’s History of Pennsylvania, 
I. p, 220).* 
‘ The first meeting house was put up in 1686. It was replaced by 
a more suitable one in 1705, for the erection of which the Friends 
in Philadelphia, Frankford, Abington and Byberry contributed 
liberally. 

Pastorius’ superior education and self-denying zeal made him 
the leading member of the Germantown Quaker flock. He had 
charge of the preparative meeting, was often sent as delegate to 
the quarterly meeting in Philadelphia and entrusted with business 





‘ 
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that required literary habits and fidelity. His library was stocked 
4 with the standard works of the Quaker faith, and, according to 
a his own declaration, there was no book written by Fox, Penn and 
i Naylor that he had not read. Whenever he speaks of his religious 






brethren he does so with affectionate warmth; even the dry pro- 
priety of the ‘‘cash book’’ is gracefully overruled by crediting the 
Quaker Society ‘‘in the first place with love,’’ before he comes to 
the pounds and shillings. About one of the most esteemed 
Quaker authors he expresses himself forcibly, thus: ‘‘Barc/ay has 
a vein of gold, and his Apology I would compare to pure pearls, 








year 1659, was the very person who startled Spener with the question, “ How 
can we make our intellect enter the heart ?”” which was, perhaps, answered by 
the establishment of the Collegia Pietatis. 





* By the records of the Abington Meeting, and other documents, it appears 







that the person alluded to was Tunes Kunders, who came from Crefeld. His 
daughter Anna, born July 4, 1684, was probably the first child born in Ger- 
mantown. 
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to rubies and diamonds, against the gates of Hell, who stands as a 
witness for the mystery of godliness and piety.”’ 

When the great feud broke out which culminated in disowning 
George Keith and his doctrines, Pastorius staunchly sided with 
the great body of the faithful, and at the General Yearly Meeting 
at Burlington (Oct. 7th, 1692), he approved by his signature the 
testimony hurled against the Keithian schism. (S. Smith’s /7/s- 
tory of Penn’a, in Hazzard’s Register, vol. vi., p. 302). How 
strongly he felt on the subject we see very plainly by his remark 
in the Beehive (a folio manuscript): ‘‘Mr. Bugg and Mr. Keith are 
persons who were not so much deserters as cashiered men for 
their immoralities; for they did not come to the English church, 
but were thrust out from among the Quakers.”’ 

It is much to be regretted that no memoirs exist, which would 
throw more light on Pastorius’ dealings with prominent men of 
his times. Richard Townsend, the fellow-passenger of Wm. Penn 
on the Welcome, who lived about a mile from Germantown, 
was his steady friend, and took an active interest in the rise of 
Germantown. His last will was drawn up by Pastorius. Another 
person mentioned by the latter in the most kindly manner was 
Dr. Griffith Owen, whose worth he commemorated, after death 
had removed his friend, in the form of these two epitaphs: 

“ What here of Griffith Owen lies, 
Is only what of all men dies; 
His soul and spirit live above, 
With God in pure and perfect love.” 
And 
* O bene si tecum sequi mur vestigia Christi, 
Quis te suscepit nos quoque suscipiet.” 

Of Pastorius’ attachment to Th. Lloyd, which did not die with 
the death of his friend, mention has been made heretofore; so 
also of his friendly intercourse with Wm. Penn. The cloud that 
darkened the political career of the founder of our Common- 
wealth, threw its shade on Pastorius’ sympathizing heart, and his 
restoration was hailed with corresponding joy. When it was 
believed that Penn would for a third time visit his colony, Pas- 
torius was ready with a salutatory poem, which still exists in 
manuscript. That this high esteem was reciprocated is shown by 
a bit of correspondence, which occurred between Penn and 
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Pastorius’ father in the year 1698-9. The latter, who had not 
heard of his son for some time, made bold to approach Penn him- 
self ina Latin letter (which went to England), inquiring “de 
statu ac vite genere,’’ of his distant Francis Daniel. 

To this Penn replied very politely: ‘‘ Vuper adhuc in vivis futt 
filius tuus et jam nunc Philadelphia agit. LIrenarcha* hoc anno 
est aut nuperrime fuit, alias vir sobrius, probus, prudens et pius, 
spectate inter omnes inculpateque fame.” 

Turning again to the little Quaker meeting of Germantown, 
we shall now notice the declaration put forth under its authority, 
which has deservedly acquired historical notoriety, and which 
will be forever gratefully remembered by all lovers of human 
freedom. To use the words of Edward Bettle (WVotices of Negro 
Slavery): **To this body of humble, unpretending, and almost 
unnoticed philanthropists (viz.: the Quakers of Germantown) 
belongs the. honor of having been the first association who ever 
remonstrated against negro slavery.’’ 

The protest against keeping human beings in slavery was 
adopted at Germantown, on the 18th of April, 1688, and as the 
Germantown meeting was attached to the Dublin monthly meet- 
ing, it was addressed to the latter and presented on the 3oth of 
the same month. 

The matter being held too weighty for a monthly meeting to 
meddle with, it was submitted to the consideration of the quarterly 
meeting, and from there for the same reason recommended to the 
attention of the yearly meeting. Here the question could not so 
conveniently be got rid of, and the yearly meeting took the re- 
sponsibility to smother the irksome intruder gently by a resolu- 
tion, which is thus reported: 

‘1868. A paper being here presented by some German Friends 
concerning the lawfulness and unlawfulness of buying and keeping 
negroes, it was adjudged not to be so proper for this meeting 
to give a positive judgment in the case, it having so general a re- 
lation to many other facts, and therefore at present they for- 
bear it.’’ 

This forbearance lasted long. Though the leaven of anti-slavery 
sentiment did not cease to work in the councils of the Friends, it 





* Justice of the peace. 
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took eighty-eight years after the passage of the just quoted resolu- 
tion, ere the Quakers resorted the last measure of discipline against 
slave-holding members of their Society, by denying them the 
rights of Christian fellowship, and finally, in 1780, provision was 
made for the gradual emancipation of slaves in Pennsylvania. 

The original document containing the protest was for a long 
time supposed to be lost. E. Bettle, who wrote his essay in 1826, 
tried in vain to discover it. It was not till 1844 that the pains- 
taking antiquarian Nathan Kite could announce that the original 
had been found,* publishing at the same time a verbatim copy of 
it in Zhe Friend (vol. xvii No. 16). The remonstrance, which is 
notable for its boldness and its direct appeal to the best instincts 
of human nature, is too long to be reproduced here.t Some pas- 
sages, however, may indicate the line of argument it follows: 

‘‘Is there any that would be done or handled at this manner? 
viz.: To be sold or made a slave for all the time of his life! 
Now, though they are black, we cannot conceive there is more 
liberty to have them slaves than it is to have other white ones. 
There is a saying, ‘ that we shall do to all men like as we will be 
done to ourselves;’ making no difference of what generation, 
descent or colour they are. In Europe there are many suppressed 
for conscience sake, and here there are those oppressed which are 
of black colour. This makes an ill report in all those countries 
of Europe where they bear, that the Quakers do here handel men 
as they handel there the cattle. And for that reason some have 
no mind or inclination to come hither.’’ ‘‘Have these negroes 
not as much right to fight for their freedom as you have to keep 
them slaves?”’ 

The paper is signed by Garret Henderick, Dirck op den Graeff, 
Francis D. Pastorius and Abraham op den Graeff. 

Considering that Pastorius, in literary ability, far outstripped 
all other residents of Germantown, it is fair to presume that he 
penned it, undeterred by the difficulties which the foreign idiom 
still presented to the expression of his ideas. As a corollary to 





* Where is it now ? 


+ Bowden’s History of the Society of Friends in America (vol. ii, p. 143, etc.) 
and Michealli’s Retrospect of Early Quakerism (p. 332) givets he document 
unabridged. 
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the sentiments of his protest, some of his verses, which are not 
less telling than his prose, may be introduced here: 
«If in Christ’s doctrine we abide, 

Then God is surely on our side; 

But if we Christ’s precepts transgress, 

Negroes by slavery oppress, 

And white ones grieve by usury, 

(Two evils which to Heaven cry), 

We’ve neither God nor Christ his Son, 

But straightways travel hellwards on.” 


In the meantime the honest labor of the industrious pioneers 
of Germantown was rewarded with reasonable success. With 
pleasure Pastorius saw the little settlement, which with his learned 
humor he occasionally dubbed Germanopolis, emerge from the 
difficulties of its early struggles and become more and more dotted 
with happy homes. The inhabitants were nearly all tradesmen, 
mostly weavers, who varied their in-door work by clearing the 
land and cultivating their fifty acre farms. ‘Their manufactures, 
such as they were, found a ready market in Philadelphia, where the 
Frankford company had a depot for the storage and sale of goods. 
The very year after their arrival, in 1684, specimens of their in- 
dustry were exposed for sale, and this is the account which 
Pastorius gave of the first season : 

‘‘ There was a fair at Philadelphia, on the 16th of November, 
but in the company’s storehouse little over 10 thalers were real- 
ized owing to the said scarcity of money, and because the fresh 
immigrants from Germany and England, generally bring clothes 
enough to last them for several years.”’ 

In the year 1692, Richard Frame wrote, and -William Bradford 
printed, A Short Description of Pennsylvania in doggerel rhymes 
which takes due notice of Germantown, referring to its industry 
in the following lines: 

* The German town of which I spoke before, 
Which is at least in length one mile or more, 
Where lives High German people and Low Dutch, 
Whose trade in weaving linen cloth is much, 
There grows the flax, as also you may know, 

That from the same they do divide the tow, 
Their trade suits well their habitation— 
We find convenience for their occupation,” 
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Nor does Gabriel Thomas, writing in the year 1698, overlook 
his early promise of American industry in Germantown. His 
remark is: ‘‘All sorts of very good paper are made in the German 
town, as also very fine German linen, such as no person of quality 
need be ashamed to wear.’’ 

Viewing the results of well applied labor, and observing how 
the brawny arm of the workman, the skillful hand of the artisan, 
were gradually transforming the ‘‘ howling wilderness’’ into the 
pleasant features of a German village, Pastorius advised all his 
friends, who might wish to send their children to America, by all 
means to teach them a trade, and then, perhaps for a moment for- 
getting that intellectual culture; soaring above grovelling neces- 
sity, has rights and rewards which are incommensurable with the 
wants of the hour, he gave vent, somewhat crestfallen, to this ejac- 
ulation: ‘‘As for myself, I would now give one hundred rix 
thalers and more, had I spent the precious time consumed in study- 
ing Sperling’s physics, metaphysics, and other useless sophistic 
argumentationes and arguitiones, upon learning engineering and 
the printer’s art. This would serve me better now, would be 
more useful and agreeable both to myself and my fellow-Chris- 
tians, than the said physica and metaphysica, the Aristotelian 
elenchi and syllogismi, through which no savage and no unchris- 
tian man can be brought to God, and which much less will help 
to earn acrust of bread.’’ 

But in spite of such repining Pastorius never became an. utilita- 
rian, in the baser meaning of the term; through all his life he 
retained the tastes and industrial pursuits of a scholar. In fact, 
as a bookworm he had probably not his equal in the Province. As 
regards his children, he was, however, as good as his word. It 
could not have been without his approval that both his sons 
became mechanics. 

In this connection, a few words will be apropos concerning his 
domestic affairs, of which very little is known. He was a single 
man when he came to Pennsylvania, while most, if not all, of his 
first friends and companions immigrated with families. On the 
26th of November, 1686, he married Enneke (Anna) Klostermann, 
daughter of Dr. Johann Klostermann, of Miihlheim, by whom he 
had two sons, John Samuel, born March 3oth, 1690, and Henry, 
born April rst, 1692. Through these the blood and name of 
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Pastorius have descended in a double line to the present day. 

That interesting episode in the history of Germantown, which 
is connected with its organization as an independent municipality, 
is so well known, through Watson’s Annals and other accessible 
books, that little space only need be devoted to it here. It 
was just one hundred years before Germantown came so wonder- 
fully near being chosen the capital of the United States* that, by 
virtue of a charter granted by William Penn (Aug. 12, 1689), it 
was vested with all the rights and privileges of a municipal town. 
The patent received the royal sanction, under the great seal, May 
3d, 1691, and in the same year Germantown entered upon its 
proud but brief career of self-government, by choosing, for the 
first time, a city corporation, which consisted of a bailiff, three 
burgesses, a recorder, a clerk and a sheriff. The officers for the 
first yearly term were, F. D. Pastorius, bailiff; Dirck op den 
Graeff, Herman op den Graeff and Jacob Fellner, burgesses; 
Jacob Isaac von Bebber, recorder ; Paul Wulff, clerk, and Andress 
Souples, sheriff. Jan Lucken became constable, the only one 
required. 

Pastorius, with that reverence which graced every important 
step of his life, selected a number of suitable scripture passages 
inculcating justice, the fear of the Lord and charity as mottoes 
for the book destined to contain the court records. The corpor- 
ation seal, adopted upon his suggestion, had for its device a trefoil 
exhibiting upon its three leaves a grape, a flaxblossom and aspool 
with the legend: Vinum, Linum et Textrinum. According to his 
own interpretation, he thus wished emblematically to foreshadow 
the mission of the Germans in the land of their adoption, grape- 
culture, farming and industrial pursuits. The sessions of the 
court were held in the Friends’ meeting house. To judge by an 
abstract of the proceedings (printed with innumerable misspellings 
of the names, in Collection of the Historical Society, Nov. 1852), 
Pastorius might as well have chosen for the device of his seal an 
Astrea Redux, so harmless and halcyonic must have passed the 


days of old Germantown. There were two court sessions every 
three months, and quite frequently it happened that the court was 
adjourned for want of business, or because the magistrates wished 





*See Independent Gazette of October 3, 1789. 
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to attend some religious meeting. Once a trial was postponed 
upon the defendant reminding the court that it was the day on 
which Herod slew the Innocents. The liquor law of Germantown, 
in a manner not known in later days, contrived to harmonize the 
claims of temperance and human nature by forbidding ‘‘to sell 
more than a gill of rum or a quart of beer every half day to each 
individual.’’ An offender against the law, who must have known 
the maxim of Protagoras, that man is the measure of things, tried 
to justify his violation of the statute by submitting that one man 
can stand more than another, but ‘‘the bailiff told him: hence- 
forth thou shalt sell no more drink.’’ (Co//. Hist. Soc. 7. ¢.) The 
accounts of the annual elections show that there was consider- 
able rotation in office; this was due, however, not to an excessive 
supply of candidates, but rather to an unwillingness of the incum- 
bents to bear the public burden for a long period. Pastorius was 
bailiff in 1691 and 1692. “After that time he held almost uninter- 
ruptedly the office of clerk, for whose duties probably no one 
could be found so well qualified as he. 

The privileges which the freemen of Germantown were ac- 
corded by virtue of their charter, may have gratified their pride 
and independent spirit; but this pleasure had one drawback, and 
that a serious one; they found they had paid dearer for their 
whistle than they had reckoned. While defraying the expenses of 
their own improvements, they thought it unjust that they should 
be taxed for similar improvements in other parts of the county. 
Pastorius, therefore, laid the subject, in 1701, before William 
Penn in a letter, which contains this passage: * ‘‘ Next to this, 
dear governor, be pleased to call to mind that in the year 1689 
thou wert as favorable to the aforesaid Germantownship as to 
grant unto the same considerable privileges, which not only thus 
with due thankfulness have been received by the persons therein 
incorporated, but likewise are at this very moment of time en- 
joyed by us, their successors, with all imaginable gratitude. On 
the other hand, a few of our neighbors (according to the old 
poet’s saying: Vicinumque pecus grandius uber habet), did, and, 
may be, still do, think our German nation to be smiled on beyond 





*See the (unprinted) letter of Pastorius to William Penn in the Logan 
Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
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desert or measure, especially because we hitherto construed the 
said charter after the plain words and the true meaning thereof 
most beneficially for us, the grantees, refusing to pay those taxes, 
levies and impositions which the county courts do lay, as necessity 
requires, on those under their jurisdiction. For, being by said 
charter exempted from jurisdiction of the county court of Phila- 
delphia, having our own Court of Record, as well as our General 
Court, we cannot but believe that we are freed from all charges 
toward the said county, seeing it would rather be a burthen than 
a privilege to pay both the county taxes and also the taxes of our 
corporation. As for the provincial taxes, we never made any 
exception, but were always, and still are, willing to contribute 
thereunto according to our abilities, as good and loyal subjects.’’ 

The petition was laid before the Provincial Council and dis- 
cussed on the 5th of March, 1701, but the colonial records give 
no clue as to the disposition made of it. 

The corporative existence of Germantown closed in the year 
1707; not, as has been asserted (Hazzara’s Register of Pennsyl- 
vania, ii., p. 280), because no persons were found willing to serve 
as officers, but through the interference of the Queen’s Attorney, 
George Lowther, much to the chagrin of the people of German- 
town, who thought themselves wronged. 

In the year 1700, Pastorius, agreeably to his own desire, was re- 
ieved of his trust as agent of the Frankfort Land Company. In- 
credible though it may sound in our days, for his seventeen years 
and five months’ service he received neither salary nor compensa- 
tion of any sort, but had, on the contrary, been put to considera- 
ble outlay in behalf of company, for which he was not reim- 
bursed. The document accrediting the successors of Pastorius* 
announces the change in the following words: ‘‘And yet, be- 
cause of the death of some of the heads of said company, and 
the interruption of the French war, as also chiefly because of the 
absence of the Government and indisposition of the said our 
Factor, those our affairs in the said Province are come to a stop, 
the aforesaid Mr. Pastorius having also desired by and in several 
of his letters to be discharged of the administration, we for such 
do confer full power and special authority on Mr. Daniel Faulk- 


* Printed in the Collections of the Hist. Soc, Penn., i., p. 273. 
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ner and Johannes Kelpius, as inhabitants for the present in Penn- 
sylvania, as also on Johannes Jawert, etc.”’ 

The newly appointed agents were, with the exception of Jaw- 
ert, not judiciously chosen. Kelpius was that curious personage 
known as the Hermit of the Wissahickon, the spiritual head of a 
mystic league called the ‘‘Woman of the Wilderness.’’* He 
never troubled himself about the appointment. Faulkner, who 
came with Kelpius, in 1694, was, like him, a Chiliast, but quite 
willing, before the Millenium opened, to do as the Romans do, 
Unfaithful to his charge, he lent his aid to a fraudulent scheme of 
one Henry Sprogel, who, about the beginning of the year 1709, 
alleged that while in Europe he had bought out the Frankfort 
Company’s interest in their Pennsylvania possessions, that the 
bill of sale had been ‘‘taken by the French,’’ and who suc- 
ceeded, by some legal hocus-pocus—fctio juris, Pastorius terms 
it—to get, January 13, from the county court of Philadelphia, a 
writ of ejectment against the napping tenants of the company. 

The distress among the peaceful inhabitants of Germantown 
was great, and like chickens frightened at the approach of a hawk 
they came fluttering to Pastorius and implored his good services. 
These he readily promised, and on the 22d of February he 
hastened to Philadelphia to encounter the conspiracy of Falkner 
and Sprégel, above all to engage counsel. But here he found 
himself forestalled. The tricksters had, much to the disgust of 
the righteous Quaker, fed and retained the four known lawyers of 
the Province.{| 'THE FOUR KNOWN LAWYERS! Well might Gabriel 
Thomas say: ‘‘Of lawyers and physicians I shall say nothing, 
because this country is very peaceable and healthy. Long may it 
so continue, and never have occasion for the tongue of the one nor 
the pen of the other, both equally destructive,’’ etc. (Account 





* That the management of important worldly affairs should have been 
entrusted to this dreamy mystic is strange enough, and would be unaccounta- 
ble, did not the signature of Dr. J. W. Petersen, as one of the members of the 
company, throw a ray of light on their strange choice. Dr. Petersen is well 
known in the annals of eccentric theology. He was, like Kelpius, a Chiliast, 


and altogether of the same stripe. What is more probable than that they were 
friends ? 


+At an earlier period Pastorius had been crossed in the same manner by 
Wigord Levering. See Horatio G. Jones’ History of the Levering Family, p.7. 
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of Pennsylvania, 1698, p. 32.) Well, the mischief had been 
done, the four lawyers, ready enough mercedem imponere lingue, 
were committed to Sprégel’s side, and Pastorius, as he himself 
piteously declares, too poor to go to New York for another 
counselor. In this predicament he applied to his friend, James 
Logan, for advice, obtained a copy of the court proceedings, 
and laid the whole matter, in the form of a petition, supported 
by a similar one from Johannes Jawert, before the Provincial 
Council. Here the ‘‘heinous’’ plot received a_ thorough 
ventilation, and the Council granted an order which restrained 
the bold conspirators. (See Colonial Records, vol. 2, p. 430 and 
431.) 

As Pastorius never derived any income from the Frankford 
company for his services as their agent, what were the means of 
his support? Being a man of high legal attainments and strictest 
integrity, he was of eminent usefulness to the settlers as their ad- 
viser in all law and real estate transactions, and did a business 
best compared to that of conveyancer and notary public, execut- 
ing legal instruments of every description, such as _ leases, 
mortgages, articles of agreement, indentures, titles, attachments, 
releases, deeds of sale, bonds, warrants, testaments, certificates of 
marriage, contracts, powers of attorney, petitions, inventories, to 
which may be added the writing of private papers, letters, bills, 
translations, etc. Of all this his cash book from 1701 to 1719, 
gives a full insight. His charges were moderate: for executing a 
lease, title, bond, testament, etc., 2-3 shillings; for a deed of sale 
on parchment 7-9 shillings; for a bill, letter, etc., 4 pence. 
(Wages were then, for a common laborer, 2 shillings a day, the 
cost of a bushel of wheat, 3-4 shillings, of buckwheat, 4 shillings, 
a pound of beef 3-4% pence, a pound of butter 6-8 pence, a yard 
of linnen, 4% pence.) His earnings from this source were, in 
fact, not sufficient to support his family, and indefatigably in- 
dustrious as he was, he pursued for the last twenty years of his life 
the honorable calling of a school teacher. 

A kindly interest very properly attaches itself to the first efforts 
made in behalf of education, and to the beginning of literature 


in our State. The curious eye watches with pleasure the distant 
rills and rivulets, which, in course of time, have become a 


magnificent stream. It is therefore a pleasant surprise to meet 
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Pastorius, the founder of the first German settlement in America, 
the author of the first anti-slavery document, as a laborer in both 
fields, the scholastic and the literary, and the honors due to him 
on this score are the more readily pointed out, as the fact seems 
hitherto to have been overlooked. 

A letter (in possession of Col. Frank M. Etting), written by 
Mr. Phineas Pemberton to F. D. Pastorius, to excuse the lateness 
of his daughters, and an answer to it, acknowledging ‘‘the good 
disposition of the two little ones, and that the very shadow of the 
rod will do more with them than the spur with others,’’ both 
dated the 12th of 2d mo., 1698, leave no doubt that Pastorius 
then conducted a school in Philadelphia. Letters of his children 
to their grandfather in Germany, written about a year later, show 
that the family had removed to Philadelphia, and that their house 
in Germantown stood vacant. 

Whether Pastorius was connected with the ‘‘ Friends’ public 
school’’ in Philadelphia, which was founded in 1689 and char- 
tered 1697, or whether he conducted a private school on his own 
responsibility, could not be ascertained by the sources of in- 
formation which are now accessible. The former supposition 
seems to be at variance with the statement of R. Proud, that G. 
Keith was the first master and that Thomas Makin succeeded 
him, while, on the other hand, it is unlikely that, at so early a 
period, two schools were patronized by Quakers simultaneously. 
Pastorius did not stay long in Philadelphia. In 1697 he was still 
dating his letters from Germantown, and in the first or second 
year of the new century he was there again as the head of a school. 

This Germantown school was supported partly through volun- 
tary subscriptions, partly by charges for tuition. The overseers, 
acting for the year 1702, were Aret Klincken, Peter Shoemaker 
and Paul Wulff. The contributors of that year were: Anton Loop, 
Peter Shoemaker, Paul Wulff, Jacob Delaplaine, Jonas Potts, Isaac 
Shoemaker, Walter Simons, Levin Herberdink, Johann Bleikers, 
Dirk Jansen, Johannes Umstett, Heifert Papen, Jan Lensen, 
Peter Bon, Herman Bon, Dirk Keyser, Claus Temsen, Gerhard 
Ruttinghusen, and two others whose names could not be deciph- 
ered. 

The school was attended by children of the following parents: 
Aret Klincken, Reinert Tyson, Tunes Kunders, Wm. Strepers, 
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Paul Kistner, Reinier Hermans, Abraham op der Graeff, Chris- 
tian Warmer, Arnold van Vossen, Johannes C. Codweis, Cornelis 
Sivert, Aret Kiister, Jan Doeden and Lenert Arets. Similar lists 
covering the following years contain the names of all the Ger- 
mantown worthies who enjoy a local fame for merits of their own, 
or of their descendants. 

The impulse for establishing the school in Germantown was 
given by the Quakers, and it was in some measure considered as 
theirs, though persons of other creeds also, e. g. the Mennonites, 
Dirk Keyser and Jacob Gottschalk, belonged to its patrons. From 
Pastorius’ private memoranda, it appears probable that the school 
continued at least till 1718, if not to the time of his death in 1719. 

Reference has been made to the writings of Pastorius. Though 
the general reader may ignore them as unimportant, a short 
account of them will not be unwelcome to the antiquary and to 
all who feel some interest in the man who penned them. 

The following was printed : 

1. The inaugural dissertation De rasura documentorum. Nurem- 
berg 1676. 

2. A primer. In the minutes of the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting it is recorded that in 1697 a supply of ‘‘ Pastorius’ 


’ 


Primers’’ was obtained for the Philadelphia, Haverford and Dub- 
lin meetings. Sales of the same primer (eighteen pence a piece) 
are frequently entered in Pastorius’ cash book. ‘This is probably 
the first school-book printed in Pennsylvania. Cannot a copy of 
it be discovered ? 

3. The first book written in Germantown, but printed in Ger- 
many, is a treatise by Pastorius on four subjects of ecclesiastical 
history, viz. : The Lives of the Saints; The Statutes of the Pontiffs ; 
The Decisions of the Councils of the Church; The Bishops and 
patriarchs of Constantinople. That such should have been the 
primitig of Germantown authorship is curious enough. The book 
is written in German; the place of publication not mentioned. 
It is dedicated to Pastorius’ teacher, Tobias Schumberg, by a 
kindly worded address, which closes: ‘‘ From Germanopolis, 
lately founded by me in Pennsylvania and now thriving success- 
fully A. D. 1690.’’ 

The Description of Pennsylvania, a \ittle volume written in 
German, published at Frankfort and Leipzig, 1700 and 1702. As 
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the book contains a number of authentic letters written between 
1683 and 1699, in Germantown and Philadelphia, it is justly 
prized as an important source of early information. 

Far more numerous than his printed books, were his manu- 
scripts compiled with unwearying patience and scrupulous neat- 
ness. A list of their titles in Pastorius’ own handwriting shows 
their whole number to be 43 volumes, viz.: 1 in folio, 14 in quarto, 
22 in 8vo., and 6 in duodecimo. They cover a wide range of 
subjects ; some are manuals of school branches, others treat of 
theology, economy, farming, useful science; others again contain 
original poetry in English and German. Few of these laborious 
compilations have escaped the ruthless wear of time and neglect; 
the most curious of all, however, the huge folio entitled ‘‘ Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, his Hive, Beestock, Melliotrophium Alucar or 
Rusca Apium,”’ is still in existence and now in the possession of 
Mr. Washington Pastorius, of Germantown. This is an old 
curiosity shop of a book, a Pastorian cyclopedia of useful 
knowledge and nondescript fancies, a medley of history, prover- 
bial philosophy, quaint conceits, treasured experience and origi- 
nal poetry. This ‘‘ Bee-hive’’ with its innumerable cells, is a 
ponderous folio of 1,000 pages, with about roo lines to every page, 
written with almost microscopic minuteness. It was intended to 
supply his two sons with profitable and healthy reading. 

“« Dear children, come and look 
Often in your father’s book— 
Not only look, but understand, 
For learning’s more than house and land; 
The house may burn, the land be spent— 
True learning never has an end.” 


Most of the p.-try, which he labels—as though an excuse were 
needed—“‘ Poetical Raptures,’’ with the motto, ‘‘Seme/ insanivimus 
omnes,’’ would bear being printed ; there are many happy senti- 
ments, pithily expressed after the fashion of gnomic verses. The 
larger part is written in English. Then comes German and 
Latin; occasionally he uses the French and Dutch; from the 
Italian and Greek we find quotations. With these seven languages 
Pastorius was quite familiar. Here is a specimen of his punning 
Latin, though we doubt whether the orchard pilferer to whom 
the lines were addressed, saw the point: 
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“‘ Ouisquis in haec furtim reptas viridaria nostra 
Tangere fallaci poma caveto manu, 
Si non obsequeris faxit Deus omne quod opto, 
Cum malis nostris ut mala cuncta feras.” 


Very adroit he was, too, in turning off rhymed Latin verses of 
quite a rich swell. A longer poem of this kind, printed in the 
Description of Pennsylvania, thus begins: 

“‘ Vale mundi gemebundi colorata gloria, 
Tua bona tua dona sperno transitoria. 
Quae externe hodierne splendent pulchra facie, 
Cras vanescunt et liquiescunt sicut sal in glacie.” 


So considerable a portion of his poetry is of a bucolic strain, 
devoted to the pleasures of gardening, to the description of 
flowers and the care of bees, that it sheds a reflected light on the 
man himself, as finding in these genial pursuits cheer and relief 
from the arduous labors of office and school. When his neighbor, 
the famous Dr. Christopher Witt, removed his flower beds close 
to the fence that bordered on Pastorius’ garden, the latter expressed 
his joy at this complaisance in graceful lines. 

It has been stated, in another part of this paper, that Pastorius 
owned 200 acres of land on Chestnut Hill. An extract from his 
private papers may show what became of this magnificent stretch 
of ground, and it will show, at the same time, how uninterested, 
nay, indifferent, he was to worldly acquisitions, to a fault: 

‘« As regards landed estates,’’ he says, ‘‘I never was eager after 
them, because the way to Heaven does not lead through them. 
Still I accepted the 200 acres, which William Penn awarded to me, 
in the German township. I located them in Sommerhausen, and 
sold them unwisely (1695) to Wm. Strepers and Abraham Tunes 


for 40 pounds, which I mostly spent in behalf of the Frankfort 
Company.”’ 


During the thirty-six years of His life which Pastorius spent in 
Pennsylvania, he was rarely sick. A severe fever, which prostrated 
him in 1685, left him little hope of life. In 1713 a tedious sore 
confined him to his bed, and he whiled away his time by writing 
a discoursive treatise, viz.: ‘‘Good Counsel to Bad Lawyers and 
Attorneys.”’ 


Again, 1717, he had to interrupt his scholastic duties in con- 
sequence of a céld affecting his lungs, by which he was brought 
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to the edge of the grave. He received the kind attention of Grif- 
fith Owen, Richard and Hannah Hils, Samuel Preston, Isaac and 
Mary Norris, and of his German friends. Being well acquainted 
with the medicinal powers of plants, and familiar enough with 
therapeutics to write a Domestic Physician (‘* Medicus dilectus’’), 
he did not often resort todoctor and apothecary. All the expense 
that he entered on this account in his cash book, during a period 
of twenty years, is exactly three shillings! The precise date of 
his death cannot be ascertained. He made his last will when 
‘very sick in body,’’ on the 26th of December, 1719, and it is 
probable that he died before the close of the year. The will was 
proved by the witnesses, Dirk Jansen, Cunrad Cunrads and 
George Bringhurst, on the 13th of January, 1720. 

No tombstone, not even a record of burial, indicates where his 
remains have found their last resting-place, and the pardonable 
desire to associate the homage due to this distinguished man with 
some visible memento cannot be gratified. There is no reason 
to suppose that he was interred in any other place than the 
Friends’ old burying ground in Germantown, though the fact is 
not attested by any definite source of information. After all, 
this obliteration of the last trace of his earthly existence is but 
typical of what has overtaken the times which he represents ; “hat 
Germantown which he founded, which saw him live and move, 
is at present but a quaint idyl of the past, almost a myth, barely 
remembered and little cared for by the keener race that has suc- 
ceeded. * OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 





*A more extended notice of Pastorius’ life, and the settlement of German- 
town, was given by the writer of the foregoing article in a number of papers 
last year contributed to the Deutsche Pionier, a monthly published in Cin- 
cinnati. 
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VACCINATION—ITS USES AND ALLEGED DANGERS.* 


BY JOHN S. PARRY, M. D. 

N the official announcement of the meetings of the Social Sci- 
ence Association it was stated that I would read a paper upon 
‘¢The Uses and Abuses of Medical Charities,’’ in March next, 
but it being inconvenient for the gentleman who was to address 
you this evening to be here, I have taken his place. At the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the Committee on Public Health I 
have also changed my subject, an alteration which has not seemed 
inappropriate, on account of the fearful epidemic of small-pox 
which is now prevailing in our midst. This has swelled our 
mortality to enormous proportions—jeopardized the lives of a 
large number of our citizens, spread fear and sorrow throughout 
the community, cost the city thousands of dollars, and injured 

business more, probably, than the general public is aware. 

In the middle of September, 1871, it first began to be apparent 
that the disease was on the increase, and that the grave suspicion 
which physicians had for some time entertained that it was about 
to become epidemic, would soon be realized. As has been usual 
with other epidemic diseases, this found our health authorities 
totally unprepared for its reception, and to-night we can look 
back over a long array of broken home circles, and sum up our 
bitter experience—an experience which is the more distressing 
because a large number of the lives lost were sacrifices on the 
altars of mismanagement, prejudice and ignorance. 

During the last century, and before the introduction of vacci- 
nation, about thirty-five per cent. of all those stricken with small- 
pox perished. It is ass@tted by Dr. Welch, physician to the 
Municipal Hospital, in the number of the Philadelphia Medical 
Times which I received to-day, that during the present epidemic 
about twenty-one per cent. of all the reported cases have been 
fatal. This mortality, with our present means of protection, is 
too high by at least fifteen per cent.; for, as we are now able to 





* Read before the Philadelphia Branch of the American Social Science As- 
sociation. 
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modify it, small-pox is one of those affections which is almost 
under human control, and a majority of the lives lost by it are 
wanton sacrifices for which the public authorities should be held 
publicly responsible. We do not hesitate to say that we think 
that the grand conception of the immortal Jenner, that the 
disease might be stamped from the face of the earth, was not 
so far wide of the truth as his opponents would have had us be- 
lieve. 

If we survey the sickening record of mortality for Philadelphia 
during the past four months, we find that, while during the week 
ending September 9, 1871, only one death occurred from variola, 
those from the same cause during the week ending December 2, 
1871, had reached the fearful number of two hundred and thirty- 
three persons. Yet we find some of the public papers, even after 
this, disclaiming that there was any cause for serious alarm in the 
community. That more than two hundred human beings died of 
small-pox in Philadelphia in one week, now when we are on the 
threshold of the twentieth century, is a startling fact, and fur- 
nishes a strange commentary upon our progress in learning and 
civilization; but it is a still more startling fact that the public 
press, and the city authorities, who ever profess to have the public 
good at heart, should have deemed this but a slight cause for 
alarm. That between the 1st day of September, 1871, and the 
18th of January, 1872, 2,086 persons died of a strictly pre- 
ventible disease, in this enlightened city, and that this was 
nothing remarkable, according to the sanitary gospel of certain 
commercial authorities, is something which physicians and other 
scientific men cannot appreciate. Truly the estimated value of 
human life is a very low one, when it can be thus quietly summed 
up in dollars and cents by commercial authorities and miserly 
money-changers. What a dark commentary on our boasted hu- 
manity we present—whata sordid testimony to human avarice we 
furnish—what an unenviable example we hold up to the civilized 
world! Certainly the republic but lightly estimates the value of 
its citizens! 

Let us fora moment contrast the epidemic in Philadelphia 
with that in London. During the week ending October 29, 1870, 
according to the record of mortality published by the Medical 
Times and Gazette, twenty-one persons died of small-pox in the 
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latter city. From this time it gradually increased until the week 
ending May 6, 1871, when the death-rate from the disease had 
reached its acme, two hundred and eighty-eight persons having 
perished from it during the previous seven days. This is only 
fifty-five in excess of the highest weekly mortality of Philadel- 
phia, while our population is only 674,000, and that of London 
is about 3,251,804, or nearly five times ours. But this mortality 
from variola alarmed all London, and citizens and municipal 
authorities united to quell the epidemic. The public money was 
freely expended—new hospitals were erected, additional relieving 
officers and sanitary inspectors were appointed, extra vaccine and 
poor physicians were called into active service, and the public 
carefully vaccinated. 

Of the various measures for the prevention or arrest of this 
disease, the one which most interests us to-night is vaccination. 
The history of this is one of the most interesting and remarkable 
subjects in medical literature, and it may not be amiss to refer to 
it inthis place. The name which is indissolubly associated with 
it is that of Jenner, but there is another which with his should be- 
come a household word. 

In the churchyard at Yetminster, in Dorsetshire, England, is a 
tombstone on which is the following inscription: ‘‘ Sacred to the 
memory of Benjamin Jesty, who departed this life on the 16th of 
April, 1816, aged 79 years. He was born at Yetminster in this 
county, and was an upright, honest man, particularly noticed for 
having been the first person (known) who introduced cow-pox by 
inoculation ;-and who from great strength of mind made an ex- 
periment from the cow on his wife and two sons, in the year 
1774.’’ Jesty was a farmer in Gloucestershire, England, and Mr. 
Haviland says, that if we may believe the portraits of him, he was 
a good specimen of an English yeoman. In 1805, he made good 
his claim to having been the first person who performed this ex- 
periment before the medical officers of the Original vaccine pock 
institution at London, and at the same time ‘‘ Mr. Robert Jesty, 
very willingly submitted publicly to inoculation for the small-pox 
in the most vigorous manner, and Mr. Jesty was also subjected to 
the trial of inoculation for cow-pox, after the most efficacious 
mode, without either of them being infected.’’ Mr. Jesty seems 
to have been a man of peculiar mental power, for he performed 
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this operation without a precedent, having come to a knowledge 
of the fact that cow-pox inoculated into the human subject, would 
prevent small-pox in the same manner that Jenner did. (Lancet, 
September 13th, 1862). 

The recognition and acknowledgment of Jesty’s part in the 
discovery of vaccination does not lesson the debt of gratitude 
due to Jenner; for he, without any knowledge of the labors of 
his fellow-countryman, conceived the same great idea, and it was 
through him that it came into general use. While an obscure 
apprentice to a surgeon, at Sodbury, near Bristol, England, he 
heard the common report among the people that cow-pox inocu- 
lation on the hand would prevent small-pox ; and at this time he 
seems to have got his first glimpse of the great truth. A little 
later, when apprenticed to the famous John Hunter, in London, 
he mentioned his conviction to him, but the great master scouted 
at the immature idea of his now immortal pupil, so that it was 
not until the 14th of May, 1796, just twenty-two years after Jesty 
vaccinated his wife and two sons, that Jenner was able to perform 
his first experiment. If Seaton is correct, however, this was 
thirty years after he first conceived the idea at Sodbury, 
when a young country woman told him, that she could not 
take small-pox, ‘‘for she had had cow-pox.’? What weary 
waiting it must have been, during these thirty years, and with 
what intense anxiety he must at last have watched the result 
of his experiment! With the point of his lancet he that day 
carved for himself a never-dying fame, and with the flow of those 
few drops of warm life-blood he had given to the world a rich 
legacy, the discovery of which was the result of no happy acci- 
dent, but followed one of the best examples of inductive reason- 
ing with which the history of medical science furnishes us. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of persons now live, whose presence 
on earth this day is due to his discovery, and it may be, and no 
doubt is, true that many of you who are now listening to me 
have only lately received a new lease of your lives through the 
boon which he has given us. 

Jenner’s first publication of his experiment was made in 1798, 
after which vaccination gradually came into general use, and the 
practice of inoculation was discontinued. In 1841 the latter was 
forbidden by law in England, and in 1852 vaccination was made 
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compulsory. Late English journals say that it is now proposed 
to raise some monument, to commemorate his discovery, at the 
church which is near his birth-place; but a better and more 
enduring epitaph has been engraved with the point of the lancet, 
upon the arms of countless happy children, strong men and fair 
women. 

In discussing the various questions relating to vaccination it is 
desirable, in a popular discourse like this, to treat only of those 
things about which the best authorities in medicine are en- 
tirely decided, and those about which the public entertain some 
unfounded prejudices. We shall endeavor to thus limit ourselves 
in the sequel, premising that we shall attempt to promulgate no 
new views, but rather to present a summary of what is really known 
in regard to the subject. 


Jenner taught that the cow-pox, a peculiar disease in the horse, 
and the small-pox in the human subject, were one. He seems to 
have thought that man derived the disease from the horse or cow, 
and that in his system the virus had undergone some inscrutable 
change by which it had acquired a malignant form, which causes 
itto produce the devastation that we have so lately witnessed in our 
own community. Whatever may have been the origin of variola 
in the human family, whether man derived it long since from the 
inferior animals or they from him, there seems to be but little 
doubt—a statement to which Seaton and Ballard, in their re- 
spective works on vaccination, lend their authority—that the 
equine, the bovine and the human disease have their origin in one 
and the same specific virus. Jenner was wrong, however, in sup- 
posing that the matter taken from the ‘‘ grease’’ in horses would 
protect the human subject from small-pox when he had been in- 
oculated with it. The horse suffers from a peculiar affection 
which should be called equine variola, and it is the lymph taken 
from this which will produce genuine vaccine disease in man, 
and cow-pox in cows, which, in its turn, can be transmitted to 
the human subject in whom it will prove protective. 


For a long time it was doubtful whether variolous matter taken 
from the human subject and inoculated into the cow, would pro- 
duce variola or genuine cow-pox. French authorities asserted the 
former, and Trousseau, even in the last edition of his works, warns 
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against the use of such matter, because he says it produces true 
small-pox. 

Seaton, however, has pointed out the fallacy of the experiments 
of Chanveau and other French investigators, upon which these 
statements were based, while Gassner, in Germany, Ceely and 
Badcock, in England, in 1839 and 1840, and Adams and Putnam, 
in America, in 1852, proved by direct experiment that small-pox 
virus will produce cow-pox when cpws are inoculated with it. 
They all proved likewise that when the lymph thus generated was 
inserted into the human subject, it produced, not variola, but 
vaccine disease with its protective influence. Large numbers of 
persons have been vaccinated in England, with lymph of this 
kind. Seaton says that Mr. Badcock alone has performed more 
than 20,000 vaccinations with it. This is an important fact, when 
we remember that comparatively few American physicians have 
any practical knowledge of bovine variola, and that Trousseau, 
unacquainted with the English experiments just mentioned, denies 
entirely that true bovine variola, can be generated by the inocu- 
lation of small-pox virus into the cow. 

It will be noticed that there are some very important differences 
between the equine and the bovine and the human variole. The 
last is an eminently contagious disease. It may be transmitted 
from one patient to another not only by inoculation, but also by the 
inhalation of its specific effluvia, or as it is commonly called, by 
contagion. Thus generated it always produces a disease like itself, 
with a general eruption, and transmissible through the same chan- 
nels. It may be given to the cow by the emanations from the hu- 
man subject. Ceely saw it thus transmitted by accident in 1840, 
and ten years before that time Sonderland, of Barmen, obtained 
the same result by direct experiment. He enveloped the cattle in 
blankets taken from the beds of variolous patients. In these cases, 
however, the cows were not affected with a general, but with a local 
disease, the ordinary bovine variola. 

On the other hand, horse or cow-pox is not transmissible 
from one animal to another by contagion, but only by inoculation, 
and only through the same channel can man receive it from the 
lower animals. Moreover, in kine it never produces a contagious 
affection, but retaining its true bovine or equine character, it is 
only transmissible from one individual to another by inoculation. 
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We have, therefore, three channels through which members of 
the human family may receive vaccine disease. These are, first, 
from the horse, second, from the cow, and third, from the human 
subject, by the transmission of virus which was humanized at the 
time Jenner commenced his experiments, or at various periods 
since that time. The first two of these sources may be discussed 
together. It isso rarely that any one attempts to obtain or use 
the lymph derived from the horse, that the consideration of its 
peculiarities is a matter of very little importance. Popular preju- 
dice, which, for want of proper knowledge, has been too much 
fostered by some members of the medical profession, has made 
the community look to asupply of bovine virus as affording addi- 
tional and more certain protection against the infection of human 
variola. In determining the truth in regard to this matter, it is to 
be remembered that the transmission of any specific or zymotic 
disease from an animal of one species to an animal of another 
species, is a matter of considerable difficulty, and that, though the 
individual receiving the virus may be susceptible to its influence, 
it may have to be inoculated several times before it produces its 
effects. The early investigators of this subject experienced great 
difficulty in transmitting the equine disease to the cow, and this 
aside from the uncertainty whether they had obtained good lymph 
or not. So Ceely, Badcock, and others, witnessed many failures 
in their attempts to produce cow-pox by inoculation of variolous 
matter. In accordance with the same law the transmission of the 
cow-pox to man is by no means certain. The inoculation fre- 
quently fails. Ceely was successful in only about fifty per cent. 
of his cases, and M. Husson in only a little over sixty-two per 
cent. Moreover, success which is not entirely complete—and 
such an expression may be legitimately employed—is more com- 
mon after the inoculation of bovine than of human vaccine virus. 

When the present epidemic made its appearance in Philadel- 
phia, it found the public unsupplied with the necessary quantity 
of reliable vaccine matter. The profession naturally turned to 
the cow for a fresh supply, a suggestion which met with a most 
hearty response in the community. It was not long until many 
persons, partly because they deemed the protective power of bo- 
vine variola greater than that of human vaccine disease, and 
partly from the ignorance and cupidity of the homeopathic school 
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of physicians, were demanding that they be vaccinated with no 
other material, not knowing the uncertainty of bovine inocula- 
tion. 

Shortly after the epidemic appeared here, bovine virus of three 
kinds could be obtained in the city. One was a foreign article, 
and utterly worthless; the others were furnished from Boston 
and New York. The speaker tried them all, and was fairly 
successful with the Boston virus, but failed with the New York, 
though the fairest promises were made at the time of its intro- 
duction. Iam assured by other physicians that they have had 
the same experience with it. 

The difficulty in transmitting it, and the uncertainty in the ac- 
tion of the cow-pox, may very justly be urged against its substi- 
tution for humanized virus. We do not hesitate to say, that had 
we been exposed to the contagion of variola without having been 
protected, we would elect to be vaccinated with good ordinary 
vaccine matter, in preference to that which is derived from the 
cow or horse. It may further be urged against the introduction 
of bovine lymph that it is very severe in its action. While the 
sorest arms which the writer has ever seen, have been produced by 
humanized virus, there seems to be no reason to doubt the state- 
ments of authors that the results of cow-pox inoculation are 
much more severe than ordinary vaccine disease. These objec- 
tions are not counterbalanced by the dangers which attend the use 
of the ordinary virus. 

Humanized lymph presents many striking peculiarities. After 
bovine virus has been transmitted through the systems of several 
members of the human family, it becomes much milder in its 
effects and much more certain in its results, without having lost 
any of its specific qualities. This modification is a very strange 
one. Marson, of England,a high authority on vaccination, says 
that with good human virus, and after exercising all due care that 
the vaccinator should not be unsuccessful in more than one in 
every 170 operations, and that no one should fail oftener than 
once in every 150 insertions. Of this Seaton says: ‘‘We may 
fairly adopt Marson’s rate as the standard below which no vaccina- 
tor, vaccinating from arm to arm, has any right to be satisfied with 
his performances.’’ This of course applies only to primary vac- 
cinations, to which we have as yet entirely confined our remarks. 
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Contrast these results with those obtained by direct inoculation 
from the cow to man, in which with due care and though per- 
formed by experienced vaccinators, nearly one-eighth of the in- 
sertions have proved unsuccessful. 

They may also be contrasted with the results of vaccination by 
some members of the medical profession. Many are satisfied with 
successes which are quite inferior to these, and though I have no 
means of proving what I say, I firmly believe that taking the com- 
munity at large the failures amount to one in fifty instead of one 
in 150. Among many this is far under the truth, for not a few 
physicians are satisfied with one failure in twenty, or even one in 
ten, while a few think they have done well if they fail but once in 
five cases. 

The amount of ignorance in regard to vaccination is truly sur- 
prising. Every grandmother thinks herself fully competent to 
perform it, as well as to select the lymph with which it is to be 
done, and some physicians look upon it, fraught as it is with so 
much of good or evil, as a very trivial matter. The result is that 
the operation is often so imperfectly done that only partial or no 
protection is afforded the vaccinated. 

The general public and the medical profession have at various 
times earnestly discussed the assertion that vaccine matter has been 
diluted, or has lost some of its virtues, by transmission through 
many individuals of the human family. The affirmative side of 
the question has had many advocates, but the position can neither 
be supported by argument nor clinical experience. We must 
look upon the virus of vaccine disease as a specific substance, the 
nature of which cannot be altered. It would be strange indeed if 
this were not true, for if it were not, vaccine would form an ex- 
ception to the laws which govern all. diseases of its class. Who 
ever heard of the peculiar poison of scarlet fever, measles, typhus 
fever, or even variola itself, being modified by being passed through 
the systems of human beings? It is truce that at certain times and 
under certain circumstances these diseases differ materially, but 
the difference is one of degree more than one of kind. So it is 
with vaccine matter. In its passage from the cow to man it un- 
dergoes certain changes, which have already been mentioned, so 
that it becomes more mild and much more certain in its action. 
It is this which constitutes the process of humanization, if one 
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may so express himself, but through this it never loses any of its 
specific qualities and if the selections have been good and the 
transmission perfect, the vaccine disease produced to-day by the 
matter started by Jenner affords just as perfect protection as that 
produced by virus obtained directly from the horse or the cow. 

It will be observed that this statement is made with much quali- 
fication, when it is said, the selection of the virus has been judi- 
cious and the succession perfect. Vaccine disease, it is to be remem- 
bered, is not an affection which is incident to the human family, 
but it is always acquired, and hence so good an authority as Mar- 
son says that its course in man is more easily interfered with than 
that of disorders which are peculiar to him. This statement is 
corroborated by general experience, but the cause is a very different 
matter. There isa very important difference between a loss of pro- 
tective power which arises from a mere dilution of the virus or its 
degeneration from transmission through the systems of many mem- 
bers of the human family, and an alteration or deterioriation of 
its properties by subjects who are unfit to transmit the disease and 
to furnish lymph. 

In 1853 Mr. Marson directed professional attention to the fact 
that in a large number of the vaccinations done in England, the 
operation was unskillfully performed. The subject was deemed 
so important that it very shortly afterward claimed official atten- 
tion, and the medical department of the Privy Council was di- 
rected to inquire into the truth of these allegations. ‘They fully 
supported the statements of Marson, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that his strictures apply just as forcibly to Philadelphia as 
they do to London, since the general opinion that the operation 
requires little care and less skill, has become so prevalent. But 
it does require some skill, much care and nicety of touch, and 
great judgment in the selection of virus. It is one which only a 
thoroughly educated physician ought to perform, and one which 
he is only qualified to perform after some special study and in- 
vestigation. That this is true, is proved by the fact that during 
the present epidemic, physicians have met with many young 
children said to have been vaccinated and protected from small- 
pox, who presented very imperfect marks or none at all, and in 
whom upon vaccination the disease ran a nearly regular course. 
The speaker has met with numerous instances of this kind, and he 
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cannot believe that his experience has been peculiar and in any 
way different from that of his professional brethren. 

No doubt many of you have marveled at the mortality of the 
present epidemic of small-pox, and that many of you, skeptical in 
regard to its merits before, have been ready to cry out against the 
whole system of vaccination.. We beg you not to be too fast here. 
What has just been said in regard to improperly selected virus and 
unskillful performance of the operation must be duly considered 
in estimating the value of vaccination. 

It is no doubt true that Jenner and his immediate followers 
claimed too much for it, and thus brought some discredit upon the 
operation, but the speaker is convinced that the want of knowl- 
edge, which is so lamentably present in later times, has done much 
more to destroy the confidence of the public in its efficiency. 

Jenner believed that the protection of vaccination was as com- 
plete as that afforded by small-pox, provided (and this it is very 
important to remember) it had been properly performed. It is 
not to be forgotten that he never claimed this protection to be 
absolute, for so much cannot be said of variola itself. Numerous 
instances, and fatal ones, too, of second and even third and fourth 
attacks of the disease are upon record. 

It must be remembered that in order to test this question and 
to settle it beyond dispute, it will be necessary to determine not 
how many among a given number of vaccinated persons contracted 
small-pox, but how many among a given number of those who 
were exposed to it were affected ; and not only this, but it may be 
added that it is not how many who have been vaccinated, but how 
many who have been thoroughly and properly vaccinated and ex- 
posed, have been taken ill. This is a question which it will be 
difficult to decide, but it is at the foundation of all our knowledge 
upon this subject, and when it comes to be fully and correctly re- 
plied to, the speaker has but little doubt that Jenner will be found 
to have been nearly correct. The lack of faith in vaccination, 
whether in the medical profession or among the laity, comes only 
from want of knowledge or imperfect observation, and if any 
physician finds a considerable number of persons whom he has 
vaccinated stricken with a serious form of the disease, he may be 
sure that he has erred either in selecting or inserting the lymph. 

We, here in Philadelphia, are to-night paying the penalty of 
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public and in-lividual carelessness in regard to this matter, and a 
fearful tribute indeed has been demanded of us. That this is true 
is proven beyond all question by innumerable statistics. First is 
the fact already mentioned that, before the introduction of vacci- 
nation, about 35 per cent. of all persons attacked by variola died, 
a mortality which continues among the unvaccinated to this day, 
while among those who have had the benefit of the operation the 
death rate for unselected cases has fallen to about five per cent. 
National statistics as furnished by Seaton prove the same fact. 
Before the discovery of vaccination the annual death rate from 
small-pox in Sweden was 2,050 out of every million of the popu- 
lation. During the forty years which ended with 1850, it had fal- 
len to 158. In Westphalia, where it was 2,643 in a million, it has 
fallen to 114; in Berlin, from 3,422 to 176, and in London from 
3,000 to 200. If this is true, with all the imperfections in the 
manner in which vaccination is done, we can hope for much more 
when it is properly performed. 

The statistics of the British army prove this. Before the dis- 
covery of Jenner, small-pox was sufficient to destroy an army, 
and to drive the vessels of a navy from the seas. In 1858 the 
British government made it obligatory that every recruit entering 
the army should be thoroughly vaccinated and revaccinated. The 
result has been that in the six years ending with 1864, the annual 
number of cases of small-pox per 10,000 of mean strength has only 
amounted to 14, while the annual death rate per 10,000 soldiers 
has only reached to 0.84. Thus the results among these 
specially protected classes of the community form one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of vaccination. 

The degree of protection varies much with the manner in which 
the vaccination is done, and especially with the number of inser- 
tions that are made. Iam particular about insisting upon this 
point, because I have met with many mothers who strongly ob- 
jected to more than one, and at most two, insertions being made. 
I have more than once had them positively refuse to allow me to 
make more than one puncture. The experience of all authorita- 
tive medical men is that the degree of protection is up to a cer- 
tain point just in proportion to the number of successful insertions 
of vaccine matter. Four or more genuine vesicles afford almost 
absolute protection. No child should be vaccinated in less than 
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four places, and in the performance of this operation no physician 
should allow himself to be influenced by parental sympathies. 
Mr. Simon, as quoted by Aitken, has thus tabulated the results of 
his observations on this point, extending over a period of twenty 
years, during which time 6,000 cases of post vaccinal small-pox 
came under his observation. 


Class I.—Stated to have been vaccinated but having no 
cicatrix i 21% per cent. 
II.—Having one vaccine Cicatrix...........cccccssceseee 7% - 
III. + moe ¢ CICRRTICER. 5. cscocdsscccsccsens 4% = 
IV. « three “ “ 13% a 
V. “four or more “ M4 “ 

Unvaccinated “ 35% “ 

It may, therefore, be confidently asserted that that vaccination 
is the most efficient which produces the largest number of the best 
cicatrices. 

Jenner taught that a person who had once taken cow-pox 
could not contract it again, and that, as it was essentially variola, 
he would remain protected from that affection. According to 
Jenner, therefore, revaccination is not necessary, providing the 
first insertion was thoroughly and effectually made. This is 
nearer the truth than the general public supposes. One con- 
stantly meets with persons who cannot be made to take vaccine 
disease a second time, but this is not the rule. Most persons 
will have a sore arm twice in their lives—during infancy, and im- 
mediately after the fourteenth or fifteenth year. Infants are, 
probably, as susceptible to the contagion of variola as they are to 
that of any other of the diseases of its class. In late childhoed 
the susceptibility seems to be somewhat diminished, to be in- 
creased again after the fifteenth year, and as persons manifest a 
stronger disposition to take variola from this until the twenty- 
fifth year, for the same reason they evince an increased suscepti- 
bility to vaccine disease during this period. This is not because 
there is any disposition for the influence of vaccination to wear 
out in a given time. The popular idea that its effects are exhaust- 
ed, and have to be renewed every seven years, is unsupported by 
any facts whatever. 

It may be concluded that revaccination is important in the high- 
est degree, and that jt should never be omitted after the fifteenth 
gear of life. As it can do no harm, and may do much good, it 
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should be repeated whenever an epidemic occurs; but if the vac- 
cination and the revaccination have been thoroughly and efficiently 
done, this is less important than most persons suppose. 

During the present outbreak of variola the community has mani- 
fested much ignorance in regard to this subject. Many seemed to 
suppose that if one vaccination was useful, several, repeated at 
intervals, would afford them additional protection. During the 
last few weeks the speaker has been repeatedly called upon to 
perform the operation for persons who had, at the very time pro- 
gressing, though modified vaccine disease. These insisted upon 
being vaccinated. There are many others who somewhat exultingly 
tell that they have been vaccinated five, six, or even more than 
twelve, times before they had sore arms. Such persons have sub- 
jected themselves to great anxiety, much trouble and some ex- 
pense, without having gained for themselves any additional pro- 
tection. If a person has been perfectly vaccinated in infancy 
and perfectly revaccinated after puberty, and if after this, two, or 
at most three, perfect attempts made during an epidemic fail to 
produce any effect, he need give himself no uneasiness, for he 
can obtain for himself no additional security. 

Because a person has a sore arm after ten or a dozen ineffectual 
attempts at vaccination he does not necessarily derive any benefit 
from it, even though the vaccine disease run a nearly regular 
course. Most persons may be made to havea sore arm if the 
attempts are systematically made and continued long enough. 
This is proved by the following facts. The Societé de Medécine, 
of Marseilles, estimates that one per cent. of the whole of the 
variolated portion of the population will have small-pox a second 
time; and, according to Seaton, one per cent. of the admissions 
to the small-pox hospital of London have been persons with a 
second attack. This: standard is, at least, near enough to the 
truth for comparison. 

Army statistics furnish us much information in regard to the 
effects of revaccination on persons who have had the small-pox. 
In the Wurtemberg army, from 1831 to ’35, 319.5, out of every 
1,000 soldiers who presented marks of variola took vaccine disease 
‘‘ perfectly.’ In the British army, in 1861, 451.4, of every 1,000 
such persons took ‘‘ perfectly.’ To say that all these were liable 
to contract small-pox, issimply absurd. So with revaccination—if 
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the attempts are persisted in, a sore arm may be obtained, but as 
in many of those who have already had small-pox, it will afford 
no additional protection. 

It is necessary to consider the objections to vaccination with 
some care. It is asserted that it is injurious to inoculate such a 
potent poison into the blood. This objection has no foundation 
whatever. It has been shown that equine, bovine and human 
variole are one. If unprotected, every member of the human 
family is as liable to have small-pox as he is to have measles, 
scarlet fever or any other of the eruptive diseases, and probably 
even more so. If he can receive one of the subtlest and most 
fatal of all poisons in a modified and much milder form, as he 
undoubtedly can by means of vaccination, he is silly indeed if he 
does not accept with a grateful heart the priceless boon with 
which science has furnished him. 

Vaccination is said to have increased the mortality from other 
diseases. There are no recorded facts which prove the truth of this 
assertion, but, on the contrary, in those countries where vacci- 
nation is most generally resorted toand most thoroughly performed, 
the total of human mortality has diminished and not increased. 
It is an old observation that scrofula and consumption frequently 
follow small-pox, and the experience of the last seventy years has 
demonstrated beyond dispute that persons may often be saved from 
these and kindred diseases by preventing variola. From 1755 to 
1775 the general death rate in Sweden was 289 per 10,000 of the 
population. From 1841 to 1850 it was only 205. In London, at 
the middle of the last century, 355 out of every 10,000 persons 
died annually, and from a// diseases except smaill-pox 325. Includ- 
ing small-pox the death rate at the middle of the present century 
was 249 (Seaton). It is said that other diseases may be inocu- 
lated with vaccine matter. Prominent among the affections which 
it is alleged may be thus transmitted are certain cutaneous af- 
fections, scrofula and syphilis. These will be separately con- 
sidered. 

The medical profession has never entertained the opinion that 
cutaneous diseases can be communicated in this way. The com- 
plaints of parents that this has occurred are numerous, arising, 
as Marson says, chiefly from their unwillingness ‘‘to be- 
lieve that there is anything wrong with their offspring; and when 
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other diseases follow, vaccination gets blame for what is really 
and truly due to other causes.’’ Seaton, who has carefully exam- 
ined many such cases, writes, ‘‘I have never yet in a single 
instance found that the child from whom the lymph was taken was 
suffering from the disease which it was said to have imparted.” 
Marson, after an experience in 40,000 vaccination, West after 
26,000, and Sir William Jenner after more than 13,000, bear the 
same testimony, employing the strongest terms in committing 
themselves to the doctrine. 

It is unnecessary to say any more in regard to the transmission 
of scrofula by vaccination. It has been shown that instead of in- 
creasing this operation has diminished the tendency to that dis- 
ease and to pulmonary consumption. 

I have now reached that stage in my discourse which must be 
most delicately handled ; but the transmission of syphilis by vac- 
cination is so closely connected with the public good, while the 
ravages of the disease are so terrible and revolting, that I feel 
that I would be derelict in my duty if I passed it in silence. 

In considering the question it must remembered that both this 
and vaccinia are inoculable affections, and that, excepting when 
the former is hereditary, it cannot be acquired in any other way. 
They both result from specific poisons, the action of which is 
governed by laws to which there are but few exceptions as to time 
of incubation and the course which they run. The latter is very 
definite in all diseases of this class, and if two poisons are re- 
ceived into the system, the action of one rarely interferes with 
that of the other. For example, take vaccine disease and unmodi- 
fied small-pox. They have been made to run their course in the 
same subject, and persons suffering from small-pox have at the 
same time presented perfect vaccine vesicles. The lymph taken 
from these has been used to vaccinate healthy children. It does 
not produce small-pox, or a hybrid of small-pox and vaccinia, 
but simple and uncomplicated vaccine disease, with its protective 
influence. Such virus would not, of course, be selected by the 
careful physician; but it may be used with perfect safety, pro- 
vided it is not accidentally mixed with the lymph of the variolous 
vesicles which are at its side. Is it any more reasonable to sup- 
pose that syphilis can be thus transmitted than the still more sub- 
tle virus, variola? 
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Besides this and other theoretical objections, the results of a 
large experience support the opinion that this disease is rarely 
transmitted in vaccination. For now, nearly three-quarters of a 
century, vaccination has been going on in every part of the civil- 
ized world, and millions of persons have been protected by its 
marvelous influence. Certainly sufficient experience has been 
gathered in all this time to enable physicians to speak with some 
authority upon this point, and the great mass of them waive en- 
tirely the importance of this objection. In 1868 Seaton and Bal- 
lard, in their respective works on vaccination, carefully analyzed 
all the cases which had at that time been reported in which syph- 
ilis was said to have been received by vaccination. - With a few 
exceptions they found that they could not bear the test of critical 
examination. 

It must be admitted, however, that the two affections have been 
transmitted to the same persons at the same time, but it must be 
remembered that most of these were the consequence of care- 
lessness. The direct experiment of transmitting the disease by 
using the variolous lymph from syphilitic patients was tried during 
the time when inoculation was in vogue, and has been repeated 
with vaccine lymph since Jenner’s discovery, and in both instances 
failed. I think we may therefore conclude that the danger of in- 
oculating syphilis in vaccination is almost wanting, and that it is 
at least so small that it cannot be used as an argument against 
vaccination. The usefulness of the latter certainly much more 
than counterbalances the dangers of the former. 

In this brief resumé of the knowledge which we possess in re- 
gard to vaccination, we have not attempted to advance any origi- 
nal ideas, but rather to present the conclusions which may be 
drawn from collected facts. Having shown that the protective 
power of vaccination is as potent as it ever was, let us inquire 
why Philadelphia and other cities have been so recently devastated 
by an epidemic of variola. We shall use London and Philadel- 
phia for comparison, for the simple reason that the statistics of 
the epidemic have been pretty fully worked up in the former 
city, while at home we have all watched the progress of the dis- 
ease from its origin until the present time. 

In considering this it must be remembered that since 1853 vac- 


re) 
cination has been compulsory in England. In London, during the 
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third quarter of the year 1870, the weekly mortality from small-pox 
varied from nine to fifteen. From this time it gradually increased 
until May 6th, 1871, when the mortality had reached its highest 
point, 288 persons having died from it during the week ending on that 
day. From October 1870, to December, 1871, more than 7,500 
persons perished from the disease in that city. Two important 
causes operated to produce the result: 1. A popular prejudice 
against vaccination, which has become so strong in England that 
‘¢anti-vaccination leagues’’ have been organized for the avowed 
purpose of resisting the law. 2. The indifference of the authori- 
ties in regard to the execution of the law for compulsory vac- 
cination. In many of the parishes of London it is asserted that 
no attention had been given to the matter for some time on 
account of the trouble necessary to be taken to secure efficient 
working under the act, and on account of the expense necessarily 
entailed by general and systematic vaccination. 

When the small-pox appeared in London the authorities imme- 
diately went to work, and the Medical Times and Gazette for 
February 4th, 1871—a journal not given to praising municipal 
officers—asserts that ‘‘it may honestly be said that never was an 
epidemic disease met more worthily.’? When the outbreak oc- 
curred it found the city with a small-pox hospital capable of 
receiving one hundred patients. 

In avery short time they had provided accommodations for 
at least two thousand. When the epidemic appeared we could 
provide for about one hundred and fifty persons in our municipal 
hospital. We have now accommodations for double that 
number, with a weekly mortality nearly equal to that of London, 
and with every prospect of the disease continuing for a long time. 
It is probably true that the condition of the poorer classes of this 
country makes it unnecessary to remove them from their houses 
so frequently as abroad, but there can be but little doubt that the 
health of our community has been greatly jeopardized, and the 
disease propagated to a fearful extent, by the negligence of the 
Board of Health in inquiring into the sanitary condition of the 
houses and localities in which the disease existed. 

No epidemic affection demands more prompt action than va- 
riola. Every house in which it occurs should be thoroughly in- 
spected by our health authorities, and they should know that all per- 
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sons suffering from it are carefully isolated, and those exposed to 
it perfectly revaccinated. 

The course adopted by the Board of Health in relation to the 
reports of cases by physicians effectually prevents this being done, 
and has thrown the responsibility of protecting the community 
upon the medical profession, to whom the board has most willingly 
transferred this duty. ‘‘Do the premises need a sanitary 
inspection?’ is one of the questions which appear upon their 
printed forms for reports. A large proportion of the patients 
among the poorer classes ask and insist that the physician give a 
negative reply to this question, and there is reason to fear that the 
relations which he sustains to the family may too often influence 
the doctor in his answer. We are at least convinced that the de- 
cision of this question should be taken from his hands, and that 
the Board of Health should obtain its own replies by house-to- 
house inspection. 

The truth is that the board has adopted just those regulations 
which will incommode them the least, and have thrown off on 
others as much as possible of the labor which they ought to perform. 

Early in February, 1871, various parish authorities in London 
obtained apparatus for the purpose of disinfecting clothing and 
other materials at high heat. But the Board of Health of Phila- 
delphia has nothing of the kind, and what becomes of infected 
clothing and furniture taken from houses in which small-pox 
patients have passed through the diseases, is a very important 
question. So far as we are aware, this active organization never 
troubles itself as to what goes on in habitations containing the 
disease, providing the attending physician gives to this all impor- 
tant question, ‘‘ Do the premises need a sanitary inspection?’’ a 
negative reply. ‘The love of money makes the owner of a palatial 
residence hesitate long before he throws away an elegant suite of 
furniture and a set of handsome carpets. We fear that these too 
often find their way to an auction room or a second-hand furni- 
ture dealer. True, by applying to the Board of Health they can 
obtain the favor of having these infected goods removed, and ap- 
propriated by the city for its own use, upon the payment of a 
certain sum. As much trouble and expense as possible is given 
the public before they can feel that their houses are disinfected, 
and their friends can enter them in safety. 
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If these arguments apply to the cases of the disease among the 
wealthy, they can be much more forcibly urged in regard to those 
which occur among the laboring classes. To these everything is 
valuable, and that the poor man whose house has been furnished 
from the ‘‘sweat of his brow’’ should attempt to hide a case 
of the disease occurring in his house, is not surprising. The only 
advantage that he can derive from his poverty is that his infected 
clothing and furniture—it may be all that he has—will be hauled 
away for nothing; trulya privilege for which he should be thankful. 

A physician seeing a mild case of variola among this class may 
most truthfully say, in his report to the Board of Health, that the 
patient need not be removed to the hospital, and that the prem- 
ises do not need sanitary inspection, and the patient may be so 
slightly ill that he may never see him again. These people do not 
possess sufficient information, and have not the means to thorough- 
ly disinfect their houses, furniture and clothing, and thus the dis- 
ease is propagated from individual to individual, so that the epi- 
demic may be indefinitely prolonged. 

This board, so far as we know, has done all that it can, with 
the laws as they now exist in regard to vaccination. They have 
issued resolutions to the public, codes of regulations to their vac- 
cine physicians, and have appointed a number of the latter in 
addition to those who were upon duty when the disease appeared 
in our midst. On paper they appear well; but, so far as active 
work is concerned, so far as house-to-house inspection is con- 
cerned, so far as sanitary improvements and disinfection are 
demanded, they have manifested a most alarming apathy. In 
this it must be confessed they have been supported by the pub- 
lic press and commercial authorities, a fact, however, which does 
not make their negligence the less culpable. The result has 
been that, in the short space of four and a half months, 2,086 
persons have died from the disease, a mortality equal to about 
11,000 in London—more, in proportion to our population, than 
occurred in that city from October, 1870, to January, 1872; and, 
unless something is done, and that speedily, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the epidemic, it may be prolonged, as in the latter city, 
for more than a year. If it is, and the death rate continues as 
high, in proportion to our population, as it is now, the numbers 
destroyed will actually exceed those of the British metropolis. 
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That the progress of the epidemic may be arrested is beyond 
doubt. With a proper degree of energy on the part of our 
authorities, and some modifications of the laws in regard to vac- 
cination, the disease may be banished from our midst. Three 
measures are all important, and these are: 1. Complete and 
thorough isolation of persons infected by the disease. 2. Perfect 
disinfection of the houses and effects of those under the direction 
of the Board of Health. 3. Systematic vaccination and revac- 
cination, which should be made compulsory. 

It is true that these measures would meet with much opposition 
from some persons in the community, but the important interests 
at stake demand that individual prejudices and personal privileges, 
be sacrificed for the general good. It is time for the thinking 
and educated portion of the community to unite to obtain some 
legislative action that will do something to protect the public 
from epidemics like this one. 

That this is true is proved by the fact that the mortality from 
this disease in Philadelphia during the past three months is but 
little less than one-fourth what it was in London during the whole 
of last year. 

This is the plain unvarnished truth in regard to the variola epi- 
demic of Philadelphia in 1871—an epidemic which had nothing 
‘‘alarming’’ in it—about which, according to the public papers and 
our city officials, nothing must be said or done for fear of cre- 
ating a panic and driving business away from the city. 

For this morbid public confidence we have truly paid a fearful 
price in the several thousand precious lives which have been 
claimed for the sacrifice, and now, to-night, there are in this city 
thousands of broken home circles, and from thousands of firesides 
there are going up to the court of the Omnipotent the mournful 
wail of tens of thousands who have been bereaved. And even yet 
the destroyer has not finished his dreadful work. About the city, 
at odd hours and indevious neglected streets, funerals without fol- 
lowers are wending their way silent and unheeded to the cities of 
the dead. And even now, not only in narrow courts and dark 
alleys, not only in the homes of the poor where the air is loaded 
with the poisons of filth and over-crowding, but still more along 
our widest thoroughfares, in the palatial mansions of the wealthy, 
where the air is filled with rich perfumes, and the sufferer is tended 
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by careful hands, the touch of which is made more tender by the 
untold love of aching hearts, men, and women, and children too, 
are tossing in the unspeakable agony of the terrible fever. 

All this is going on when hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
the public money are being squandered by defaulting city officials, 
being jeopardized in unsafe National banks, while some of our 
legislators are under heavy bonds for the good conduct of the 
former, and others are managing the financial affairs of the lat- 
ter. This while in our council chambers was progressing a lively 
discussion as to whether or not the paltry appropriation asked for 
by the Board of. Health should be granted. For this delay you 
and I have been living and breathing, in an atmosphere surcharged 
with one of the subtlest of all poisons. For this false security, 
and this niggardly tribute to mammon, made at the dictation of 
commercial and political authorities, and which was sinful beyond 
human language to express, we have paid the incalculable price of 
some thousand human lives. Truly it is time for the community 
to rise in its majesty and might, and with a voice as from one 
man to call these to their fearful reckoning. 

Joun S. Parry, M. D. 


A SKETCH. 


OST YODER was a sadly married man ; 

The witches rode his dappled mare o’ nights, 
And left her flecked and stained with mire and foam, 
Distressed, and all unfitted for the plow; 

The witches dried untimely his best cows, 
And his fat shoats died with a strange disease ; 
His two-year heifer, ready for the knife, 

The witches shot to death with balls of hair— 
Der Bixey Moyer found them in her paunch. 


The take-off troubled long his eldest child, 

And, cured of this, the lad went nearly blind, 
While naught would help, until old Granny Ream 
Touched with a pot-lid his weak eyes, and said 
The words, and healed him; but at last he died. 
On every side of him Yost Yoder saw 
Witch-signs, and evil omens haunted him 

At table, in the house, and in the fields, 
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And made his life a burden; yet he spoke 

Of this, his trouble, to no living soul. 

Hedged in by witchcraft and by sorcery, 

The seasons’ wonders were as naught to him; 
Spring, with its infinite tints of tender green, 
Decked the far forests, and the inter-vales, 

Blown from the blooming crab-trees—sweeter scents 
Than summer flowers yield—filled all the air; 
And upward folding wooded height on height, 
Revealing here and there a field or farm— 

The Alleghanies rose more far and faint, 

Fading until they mingled with the sky, 

Which seemed an ocean lying vast and still, 
Where cloud-ships slowly sailed unto the sun; 
The joy of earth that heaven is so near 

The bee felt, and the bird, and the young lamb 
Leaped in earth-gladness; beauty and mirth 

Of nature overflowed, yet flowed they not 

For the grave race of men who tilled the soil, 
Tasting its fruits with gross corporeal sense, 

To whose accustomed cares Yost Yoder made 
Addition of the burden that he bore— 

A secret told unto no living soul. 

The brethren held him as a Christian man, 

And every Sunday he went forth to hear 

Old Father Miller—who made it a boast 

His back had never rubbed a college wall— 
Preaching the Gospel in most homely words; 

He ate, at lebis-mohl, the paschal lamb, 

And washed the brethren’s feet—and they his own— 
And kissed them, joining flowing beard with beard; 
And followed not the fashions of the world, 

But wore his home-spun clothes of ancient shape, 
And wide-rimmed hat; and in his roomy house 
Were found no carpets, and no modern chairs, 
But polished boards, and benches round the walls. 
Here often met the brethren for prayers— 

The elders leading, each one in some set 

And formal phrase, said o’er and o’er again, 

Till each did know by. heart the other’s prayer. 
And Yost, when called on, spoke with trembling voice, 
Inaudible, save here and there a word, 

As avighkeit, and reghtheit, and amen. 

He knew, for he had heard so, and believed, 

That God was great—was far more powerful 
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Than Satan—that, as Father Snyder said, 

His people stood upon a rock secure, 

While waves of sin did break beneath their feet ; 
And yet it seemed that God was far away, 

And that the devil had power in the world, 

And gave his witches power upon the saints; 
And why this should be so he could not guess; 
It worried him and darkened all his mind, 

And made his life a burden that he bore 

In silence, year by year, and labored on, 

For he had still some pressing work to do; 

But when the sprouty meadow lot was drained, 
The clearing fenced, his last gale fully paid, 
And the crop harvested, he took a rope 

And hung himself behind the smoke-house door, 
So made an end of trouble. ’ 


OF STATE AND POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
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ANKS for the savings of the thrifty poor were first started in 
England at the close of the last century. It is believed that 
Jeremy Bentham, the utilitarian philosopher, first suggested the 
idea in 1797, under the name of ‘‘ Frugality Banks;’’ but like 
many other of his suggestions it was in advance of his times. In 
1798, however, we find Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, the authoress, 
had connected a ‘‘ Bank for Savings’’ with a ‘‘ Friendiy Society 
for the Benefit of Women and Children,’’ which she brought into 
operation in Tottenham High Cross, near London. The main 
design of her philanthropic endeavors was for granting annuities 
from the deposits to members after a certain age, or a weekly al- 
lowance in case of sickness, and a sum of money at a decease. In 
this the bank was only subsidiary. In 1804 a bank was regularly 
organized as a separate institution. Other banks of a like kind 
soon followed, one at Bath, under the instrumentality of ladies, 
for the care of ‘‘Savings of Female Servants.’ 

In 18ro the first savings bank was established in Scotland, under 
the care of the Rev. Henry Duncan, of Ruthwell, Dumfrie- 
shire; and it was chiefly owing to his admirable powers of organi- 
zation, and the interest excited by his writings on the subject, 
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that such banks became favorably known and generally accepted. 
His ‘‘ Parish Bank’’ served as a model for other institutions. It 
is not claimed that Mr. Duncan originated the idea, but he proba- 
bly did more than most others to reduce their theories to practical 
use, and to introduce the necessary system which has since given 
savings banks their ample success. All these banks were under 
the care of trustees, who gave their names as guarantees for their 
honest and careful management. 

The first idea of connecting savings banks with the govern- 
ment, was broached in 1807, by the celebrated Mr. Whitbread, 
who introduced a bill into Parliament for that purpose, but it 
failed to pass the House; his ideas were, however, incorporated 
into an efficient legislative measure half a century later. 

Trustee banks for savings now became very numerous in Great 
Britain, and the government, in 1817, passed an act authorizing 
their establishment and proceedings; and it is a pleasure to record 
that the trusts voluntarily assumed by trustees were very rarely 
abused. After atime, however—arising probably from too great a 
reliance on government supervision, and from some radical defects 
in the law—-came neglect on the part of some trustees, and abuses 
and frauds became more general than had characterized savings 
banks under the purely voluntary system; and on one or two in- 
stances of defalcations, that had been carried on during a serjes of 
years, coming to light, the people became distrustful, and fear for 
the safety of their savings spread like wild-fire among the poor, so 
that the government had again to interfere, and in 1861, they first 
established savings banks under their own control, through the 
instrumentality of post-offices. In the two instances of defalca- 
tions, however, it is gratifying to know all deficiencies were 
ultimately made good by the trustees, although by law they were 
not responsible. ‘The funds received by both these classes of 
banks, the trustee and post-office banks, are now under the man- 
agement of a separate department of government, and in the 
aggregate amount to nearly two hundred and _ seventy-five 
millions of dollars, which are invested for the reduction of the 
English national debt. ‘The number of accounts open for both is 
4,318,993. 

The credit of their first introduction into this country is due to 
Massachusetts. The first bank was incorporated on 13th Decem- 
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ber, 1816, under the title of the ‘‘ Provident Institution for Savings 
in the Town of Boston.’’ Another was established at Salem, Janu- 
ary 20, 1818; and now, in 1871, there are one hundred and sixty 
banks for savings in that State, showing an aggregate of deposits 
on 31st December, 1871, of no less a sum than $163,545,947, from 
560,890 depositors, giving an average deposit to each of $281.72.* 

A voluntary association for savings was founded in Pennsylva- 
nia in 1816, but not incorporated until the 25th February, 1819, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Saving Fund Society.’’ In 
New York the first bank for savings was incorporated on the 26th 
day of March, 1819—a month and a day after Pennsylvania— 
under the auspices of Thomas Eddy and J. H. Coggeshall. Other 
banks for other States soon followed, and now they are acknowl- 
edged institutions, we believe, in all the Eastern and Western 
States. Their history, rapid growth, and unexampled extent of 
funds, in New York, are shown in the reports of Mesrs. D. C. 
Howell, Superintendent, and Emerson W. Keyes, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Savings Banks, printed in 1870. 

It appears that there are now 143 savings banks in that State, 
holding $266,253,594 of deposits; that the number of accounts 
open is 713,109, showing an average of deposit of $373.37; that the 
amount deposited during the year 1869-70, not including interest 
added by the banks, was $133,389, 700, and the amount withdrawn 
$119,105,499; that the interest received or earned by the banks, 
for the use of this money was, $12,918,009, and amount paid or 
credited to depositors was, $10,320,207. A marvelous growth in 
a little over fifty years! That these banks have been so far con- 
ducted with strict integrity, and very minor losses, is warmly con- 
tended for by Mr. Howell. His computation shows that the loss 
is less than one-hundredth per cent. ; or less than one-tenth of a 
mill in a dollar; and that ‘‘was not through fraud or dishonesty, 
but arose chiefly through an imprudent exercise of a too liberal 
discretion conferred by the Legislature.’’ He also says ‘‘ the atten- 
tion of the Legislature has frequently been called by my prede- 
cessors, to the extremely mixed and incongruous state of the law 


* These facts are taken from the report of the Governor ‘presented to the 
Legislature rst of January, 1872. The increase of depositors in the Massachu- 
setts banks during the past year was 82,093; the increase of deposits, $27,790,- 
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as it now exists, relative to these institutions,’’ and ‘‘ the necessity 
of a revision is growing more and more urgent every year.’’ 

To show the magnitude of the funds and the extent of the in- 
fluence involved in savings banks, Mr. Howell contrasts the re- 
sources of the national, and other banking associations in the 
State, with the deposits in savings banks, and shows that though 
the former comprise the money power of 294 institutions, which 
represent the wealth and business activity, not alone of the State, 
but of a great part of the whole country, their large volume of 
money is no more than two and a half times greater, than the 
savings gathered from the homes of the thrifty poor of the one 
State. ‘‘The true province of the government is to interpose its 
restraining and conservative power for the protection of the weak 
and defenseless against abuses, fraud and imposition.’’ Every 
dollar deposited, together with its earnings, should be held in 
sacred trust, which must by no laxity in the law or in its admin- 
istration, be suffered to become a loss. Inspection is needed not 
only to prevent fraud, but to secure a cautious investment of the 
funds committed to the discretion of the trustees. 

With the unexampled success of savings banks, came attendant 
danger, not only of internal frauds, but external misapplications 
both of their funds, and the political influences that may be drawn 
from them. The latter has lately been shown in the failure of 
three savings banks in New York city, which were managed by 
the agents of Tammany. The Tammany society itself was first 
started as a charitable society, in 1805, but we see how widely it 
has diverged from its original intention ! 

The chief error lies in a misappreciation of their purposes as 
savings banks. Originally, they were intended solely for the 
security of small savings by those who knew not how to preserve 
them, and, when accumulated, how to apply them; and deposits 
were not investments, nor were they given in expectation of a 
high rate of interest. Such deposits are not like the paid-in 
shares of a joint stock bank, on which, as a capital, the bank 
trades, and by loaning makes its profits. But the small savings of 
the thrifty poor were put into the banks for protection only. They 
are not intended to be loaned out indiscriminately at high interest, 
but kept in government bonds, or other tangible securities, which 
may be quickly converted into cash to meet any hurried demand 
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made by depositors. Savings bank managers should run no risk 
whatever, for their funds ought to be at all times available. And 
these institutions are now more imperatively called for, as the 
funding loan begins a new era of a general lowering of interest 
on government bonds, which must be followed also by all other 
safe investments. Savings banks begin without capital, and they 
never legitimately can have any on which to trade, as all other 
banks must do. They only hold the savings of the poor in trust, 
and these should never be put beyond instant reach. 

But the danger is great, as the temptations are strong, to loan 
their large accumulated sums to compliant borrowers, at high rates 
of interest. As banks for investment they have been very success- 
ful; nor would we recommend other restrictive measures than a 
more rigid supervision, through frequent inspection of their 
status (like that now imposed on national banks) on uncertain days, 
and fixing real responsibility on those who act as trustees. These 
trustees take the credit of philanthropy, and they ought also to 
accept the risk of responsibility. 

Another danger arises from the competition of rival banks to 
pay an excessive interest. In Massachusetts the rates paid have 
frequently reached 714, and sometimes 8 per cent. per annum, 
which, every commercial man well knows, ought not to be, for it 
cannot be continuous, and is most probably fallacious. There is 
no doubt, however, that the savings banks in that State have been 
managed with remarkable tact and economy. They are generally 
connected with banks of circulation, and are managed by their 
agents in the same office; thus the expenses for the savings banks 
have been very small, the profit accruing to the managers through 
the use of the deposits of saving, in their own banks of loan and 
circulation. 

This principle has been found most defective in New York. Mr. 
Commissioner Stone declares that the State laws provide a very 
lax system of supervision, and a want of a sufficient regard for the 
protection of depositors. He says: ‘‘’This supervision can only be 
exercised by the trustees. J/¢ is negligently performed in so many 
cases, that the evil should be met by additional legislation, declaring 
the duties of trustees in this particular.’ And Mr. Howell, Com- 
missioner for the State of New York, writes: ‘‘It seems to me to : 
be undeniable that savings banks in respect of the amount of pecu- 
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niary interest that is involved, and in the numbers, character and 
condition of those who are interested in their honest and capable 
administration, outrank every other monéyed interest in the State, 
in their claims to wise and considerate legislation, and in the 
necessity for a rigid and thorough censorship of their affairs.’’ The 
risks to which depositors are liable have lately been exemplified 
in the stoppage of three savings institutions in New York city, all 
of which show that the deposits have been most carelessly in- 
vested, if not dishonestly used, in all they have been put out of 
reach, and are not available on demand. The stoppage of these 
banks has caused great distress and dismay, and has shown a very 
culpable neglect by the trustees, if no worse can be said of them. 
These banks are now in the hands of receivers, and the public 
looks with anxiety to what the results will be. The Bowling-green 
Bank, of which Henry Smith, Police Commissioner, is president, 
shows its liabilities are over $500,000, all invested by poor work- 
ingmen. ‘The official report made last January by the superin- 
tendent, represents its assets at $643,911, and its liabilities at pre- 
cisely the same amount. 

The bank had loaned $86,572 to life insurance companies, on 


bonds of private corporation, and ‘‘ other securities,’’ and $46,- 


416 on “‘ personal securities.’’ The cause for the suspension is 
said to have been the loss of $250,000 in the purchase of the 
bonds of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railway, which are not 
now worth more than twenty-five cents on the dollar. The 
Guardian Savings Bank had Wm. M. Tweed for president. Its 
condition is not known, as it also -is in the hands of a receiver. 
The managers say that at the end of sixty days they will be able 
to pay all their indebtedness. The last official report shows re- 
sources in bonds and mortgages, public stocks, and cash on de- 
posit in banks and trust companies, a credit of $261,198, and lia- 
bilities to depositors, with accrued interest, of $255,596. The 
National Savings Institution was also stopped. It is a newer insti- 
tution, and has not so large a sum on deposit; but it has also been 
managed by the Tammany ring. Mr. Edward Schell was ap- 
pointed receiver. 

These risks appear to be inherent in all savings banks, east and 
west. In Ohio the law is not more satisfactory, as it is delusive 
as to the liability of trustees. The ignorant workingman, seeing 
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the names of some of our best citizens thus blazoned forth, natur- 
ally supposes they are securities to him for his hard-earned savings ; 
but nothing can be mofe fallacious. The trustees, by Ohio law, 
incur no liability. It carefully forbids any of them being bor- 
rowers, or securities for borrowers, but their constant supervision 
over the funds is not made compulsory, nor are they liable for the 
acts of the manager or cashier. The trustees can be proceeded 
against in the courts only fora misdemeanor. Who then is respon- 
sible? Only the man who has the management of the funds. 
While he is true to his duties—and this is sometimes found even 
without constant supervision—all may go on well. Yet there is 
another security which may be obtained by one depositor against 
another. Section 10, of the Ohio law, makes the depositors of sums 
of $50 and upward, ‘‘members entitled to one vote for every fifty 
dollars, and fraction of fifty dollars greater than one-half, deposited, 
but no member can have more than twenty votes.’’ <A depositor, 
therefore, of any amount under fifty dollars, can proceed against 
another having $50 and over, for recovery of his smaller deposit. 

It is certainly in the power of a ‘‘member’’ to bring the acts 
of a manager before the Secretary of State, who may appoint an 
inspector; but every one knows that such powers are seldom in- 
voked, are merely delusive, and are never enforced, unless flagrant 
errors have been committed, and these are not likely to be known 
until the evil is done, and is irremediable. 

The two savings banks in Cincinnati have apparently been 
doing a large and safe business. They have deposits amounting 
to $630,000, and have been paying, or reinvesting, semi-annually 
to the credit of their depositors, six per cent. per annum interest. 
Their investments of the deposits are chiefly in real estate—the 
law allowing them to make such, to the extent of 75 per cent. of 
their funds. These banks have also been doing a general banking 
business, and have been exempted from State taxes, which all 
other banks are subjected to. We regret to learn from the Secre- 
tary of State that no reports of the savings banks of Ohio have 
been printed, and, therefore, but very little can be learnt of their 
doings. 

The funding of our bonded debt has introduced a new phase 
in our financial position, which, although but little appreciated, 
because yet scarcely felt, must cause very extensive changes. 
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These will probably be first experienced in the value of trust 
funds and savings banks deposits, on which a high rate of inter- 
est is obtained. But when the interest on Government bonds 
shall have generally declined 16 per cent., as from 6 to 5 per 
cent. interest, and that there is a certainty in the future of a still 
larger decline, from 6 to 4% and 4 per cent., of from 33 to 50 per 
cent., the present high value of money so invested cannot be 
maintained. The danger to savings banks, therefore, lies in the 


endeavor to sustain their customary high rate of interest by pur- 
chasing some of the many bonds of hazardous enterprises now 
offered. For this reason, when Mr. Boutwell visited Cincinnati 
in September last, and spoke in vindication of his financial policy, 


the writer, who believed in the great value to the commercial and 
manufacturing community of the new funding loan, placed in his 
hands some suggestions for the est iblishment of post-office sav- 
ings banks, under Government concrol. We thought, now that a 
permanent lowering in the rate of interest was inaugurated, it 
was due to the thrifty poor that they should have the same facility 
for investing their small savings, under the like undoubted 
security, as is afforded to the large capitalist through the bonds 
of the Government. Why should not the humble citizen be able 
to invest his $10 or $20 in Government securities also? 

The advantages to the Government would be apparent, as shown 
in the large amounts which accumulate from such small sources in 
the sums gathered by the British Government through savings 
banks, but still more strikingly in the loans obtained by the 
French Government under Napoleon III. The British Govern- 
ment has now nearly the value of two hundred and seventy-five 
millions in dollars, invested with them, on which they pay two 
and one-half per cent. per annum. All this is from the small 
savings deposited in savings banks. The number of depositors at 
the end of 1870, was four million three hundred and eighteen 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-three. Consider what a mar- 
velous bond of union this system weaves between the executive 
and the people! Yet the advantages that accrue are still more with 
the people, for the moral power encouraged by the principles of 
saving, is of vaster consquence to that of the mere accumulations 
of pennies. 


The post-office bank appears to have supplied the small crafts 
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and dealers in England most useful aid, not only as banks for 
their savings, but as ready and convenient resorts for temporary 
deposit. In Birmingham, and other manufacturing towns, the 
amount of deposits is very large, but they have repeatedly 
been drawn upon to over half the annual aggregate, and 
again deposits made in larger sums. In the main post-office in 
that town, and there are minor receiving offices also, no less a 
sum than $2,500,000 is held to the credit of depositors. In towns 
in the agricultural districts, the withdrawals have been from one- 
third to one-fifth. The ready access to the post-office, which is 
open at all hours, and the perfect safety and reliance in the secu- 
rity there offered to the smallest sums, are great incentives to 
prompt investment. Any sum from 25 cents to $750 is received, 
the postmaster giving a receipt in a pass-book gratuitously to the 
depositor. From two to five days are required to be given the 
postmaster in case of a withdrawal, for all demands have to be 
forwarded to the head office in London, and all payments are 
made direct from thence, through a check for the amount, which 
is payable at any post-office in the United Kingdom. 

The business of both the old trustee banks and those of the 
post-offices, is conducted in London by one controller and fifty 
clerks in the general post-office building. On the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1861, the first post-office banks were opened in Great Britain, 
and on the 31st of December, 1862, there had been estabiished 
2,535 post-office banks; the number of depositors was 639,216, and 
the amount received in dollars was $7,573,400. At the end of 
1870, there were 4,082 receiving post-offices, 2,135,993 depositors, 
and the amount received $77,320,ooo—an increase of 1,100 per 
cent. in nine years. The number of withdrawals for that yeaT 
were 2,130,000, amounting to $23,800,000. 

In 1861, the old trustee banks had also an invest2d capital with 
Government of $207,800,000, and at the end of 1870 they have 
but $189,600,000 ; showing that the post-office banks are gradually 
superseding them. In 1865, the old banks numbered 561; in 
1867, they had declined to 539. This is partly because many of 
the trustees are desirous of retiring from the responsibility, as the 
post-office banks are now so numerous, and so convenient, there is 
no longer any need for the continuation of their old banks. On 
the whole sum deposited the Government pays 2% per cent. per 
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annum. Ifthe interest is not drawn out, it is reinvested half 
yearly for the benefit of the depositor. 

The Government of the North German Confederation, are about 
to introduce the post-office savings bank system in January, 1872. 
It is based on that which has proved so useful in Great Britain. 
They propose to allow an interest on deposits of 31% per cent. 

The Postmaster General, Mr. Creswell, has in his annual mes- 
sage proposed the introduction of savings banks through his 
department. We believe they can easily and conveniently be 
applied, as the same organization exists with us as in England and 
Germany; and our Funding Loan establishes a permanent rate of 
interest, which is not likely to be affected for many years to come. 

Suppose, for the present, the deposits received are invested in 
our 4% per cent. bonds, and depositors are credited with one 
cent per hundred dollars per day, or three dollars sixty-five cents 
per cent. per annum, currency. The difference would be eighty- 
five cents (gold) per cent. for expenses, at which rate, on the 
sums now held, through the post-office banks alone, in Great 
Britain, it would amount to $657,200 per year in gold. In case 
depositors desired to make a permanent investment of $50 or 
over into Government bonds, the department could easily do so 
when required. ‘That the deposits would, in a short time, greatly 
exceed this amount, is evident from the much larger deposits in 
savings banks in this country than in England; for, they are 
already nearly four times in amount, or as one thousand million 
of dollars, in the States, to two hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions, in Great Britain. 

In fine, the question is a very important and pressing one, and 
it may lead to others no less influential to our social progress ; 
and among these, while we advocate the necessity for the security 
which the Government alone can give, we would impress upon 
our prominent thinkers—how the savings of the poor may be em- 
ployed for the benefit of the poor. This question should, however, 
be worked out by the people for themselves, without the interfer- 
ence of State or General Government. 


JOHN H. OsBorRNeE. 





